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tianity must indeed have been tempered with a sorrowful and
healthy humiliation. He was, indeed, no longer
Voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone*,
he was no longer
sounding on,
Through words, a dim and perilous way;
he had found community. His greatest poetry is indeed the
story and expression of his lonely voyaging. But if his imagina-
tion in those later days found adequacy and rest in forms of
expression not his own, it is not for critics to assume, as they
have been so quick to do, that his life degenerated at its
source.1
5
Of the relation of poetry to religion we shall try to
speak in a later chapter, and we shall have occasion to recur
again to the effect upon his poetry of Wordsworth's Chris-
tianity. There is occasion, however, at this point to observe the
attitude which, after the restoration of his mental health,
Wordsworth adopted towards science, an attitude which
showed that Wordsworth never arrived at a harmonized view
of human experience. Holding the view of the imagination which
I have tried to set out earlier in this essay, Wordsworth never
tired of setting over against the direct creativity of the
imagination
that false secondary power
By which we multiply distinctions, then
Deem that our puny boundaries are things
That we perceive and not that we have made.
1 Some time after the above was written, a reference in an article
on A. C. Bradley in The Times Literary Supplement (May 2331936),
led me to read (what, to my shame, perhaps, I had not formerly read)
Bradley*s lecture on Wordsworth in Oxford Lectures. The reader
who feels that in the above section I have over-emphasized one aspect
of Wordsworth's imaginative life may be advised to read Bradley*s
remarkable lecture.